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Relief Training 


The final shape of an alternative C.PS. 
relief training program, outside the limits of 
Congressional disapproval, was beginning 
to take shape last week. 

The alternative will be followed while the 
NS.B.R.O. and the administrative agencies 
try to secure Congressmen’s understanding 
of their motivation in wanting foreign re- 
lief units, in the hope that the ban can be 
lifted 

In general, the alternative program will 
attempt to point present types of work 
experience toward later relief work. Men 
from both the college training programs 
and the China units will be given an op- 
portunity to move in bulk into various old 
and new projects. In each case the men 
will carry on the regular project work but 
will specialize in their chosen areas during 
after-hours educational programs. 

Ten to 15 men have elected to return to 
camp to help with educational programs 
there. A few others will have a chance at 
selected individual assignments. The great 
majority, however, will move into one of 
the following projects, some of which are 
already approved, others more indefinite. 

The definite list would include: 

The State Agricultural College at Storrs, 
Conn., a unit of ten to 20 men selected 
largely by the A.FS.C. Specialization: 
agricultural cohabitation” 

State Agricultural College at College 
Park, Md., 16 men, to be administered by 
the BS.C. 

An addition of 20 to 25 men in the State 
Mental Hospital at Ypsilanti, Mich., M.C.C. 
The new unit will have an intensive after- 
hours educational program now being 
planned by Ernest Miller, Henry Fast and 

C. Hiebert. 

Another similar addition of 20 men to 
the Springfield State Hospital at Sykes- 
ville, Md. 

Training School at 
15 men, A.F S.C, 

A unit of six men attached to the Hope- 
well Farms, a division of the Hagerstown 
Camp, BS.C. It might be noted that the 
BS.C. is using Maryland as a regional 
center with the different C.P.S. units there 
to work in cooperation with local Brethren 
communities. 

A guinea pig experiment for six men 
from the Manchester unit at the North- 
western University Medical School, 
Chicago. Title of the experiment is “Diet 
studies in relation to altitude tolegance.” 

Crestview-type camps, two additional to 
be administered by the M.C.C. and A.F 8S. 
The two new units, plus the existing camp 
will accomodate about 75 men. 

On the more indefinite list is: 

A unit similar to that in Puerto Rico to 


(Continued on page 2) 


How Long for Lunch? 


The United States Employment Service 
recently informed the NS.B.R.O. that it 
was transferring Morris Litwiller, C.PS. 
farmer, to another farm in Ohio. 

The Service thought the boy was working 
too hard, the letter said. He had to get 
up at 3 a.m. and work until 9 or 10 p.m., 
seven days a week (126 to 133 hours). 


New Lisbon, N. J., 


S. S. Report 


Major General Lewis B. Hershey has sub- 
mitted to the President his second report 
on the operations of the Selective Service 
Act, covering the first year of war. 

The 674-page document, entitled “Selec- 
tive Service in Wartime,” devotes about 
30 pages to conscientious objectors. Se- 
lected quotations for the report follow: 

“The national recognition of the fact of 
conscientious objection against all war has 
continued. So have the provisions of pro- 
cedures for ascertaining the character of 
conscientious objection and for assignme nt 
to appropriate noncombatant service with 
the armed forces or to service that was 
neither combatant nor noncombatant, in 
support of the war, but which is of national 
importance... . 

“Even though American boys are now on 
all the continents and in practically every 
theater of war and our war production and 
essential civilian activity is making extraor- 
dinary demands on our manpower, there 
is no serious movement to make anv 
changes in our law on conscientious ob- 
jection, even though a bill was introduced 
in Congress to repeal the “Conscientious 
Objector” section of the Selective Training 
and Service Act. 

“Tt is so because the recognition of free- 
dom of religion is part of those freedoms 
for which United Nations are fighting. It 
must be objectively clear to any student of 
contemporary conditions that the triumph 
4 the Fascist new order both in Asia and 

1 Europe would give no recognition what- 
ever to any conscientious scruples, partic- 
ularly against war, that was contrary to the 
will of the Fuehrer, or Il Duce, or the Em- 
peror. 

“Lidice, Warsaw, in fact every place 
where the Fascist heel tramples the rights 
of peoples, serve as illustrations of the 
methods of terror, starvation, brutality, and 
gross forms of barbarism which are the 
methods of our enemies. As was said in 
the first report, it is part of our great tra- 
dition of freedom to recognize the fact of 
conscientious objection, even ‘though it 
seems contrary to the national interest at 
the moment and is, to most Americans, a 
tragic misinterpretation of contemporary 
events. 

“ We recognize at the basis of con- 
scientious objection, the very simple state- 
ment of the New Testament: ‘It is better 
to obey God rather than man.’ It might be 
invincible ignorance or misunderstanding or 
emotion, but if the individual regards his 
acts as his answer to a call from God or 
as God’s will, in accordance with his re- 
ligious training and belief, then the nation. 
in accordance with its tradition, feels bound 
to recognize it... . 

“The conscientious objection recognized 
in the statute is conscientious obiection 
based on religious training and belief. Ob- 
jections, based on the futility or stupidity 
of war or on grounds of a social or eco- 
nomic or merely humanitarian character, 
are not recognized by the law. . . . There 
may be nobility and intelligence in these 
points of view but they are not within the 
scope of the law. 

“The sincerity of such beliefs in itself 
is not a. basis for deferment. though a 

(Continued on page 2 


Government Camp 

A total of 71 men had arrived at the 
government camp at Mancos, Colo., by 
July 31, with 27 more under assignment, 
Selective Service reported. 

Meanwhile the administrative agencies 
and the N.S.B.R.O. expressed concern over 
the disciplinary aspects of the government 
camp and planned to file a formal protest 
with Selective Service to supplement the 
informal discussions already held. 

To date 19 men have been transferred 
or assigned to Mancos without being given 
a choice between government or church 
camp. In addition to those listed in the 
last issue of Tue Reporrer, these include 

William C. Killian, Waldport; Stanley 
L. Roberts and Philip C. Van Ever, Big 
Flats; and Leonard W. Lewis, Magnolia 
These are all considered disciplinary 
problems. 

Harold J. Mendro, Lagro. Mendro had 
refused to participate in the emergency 
farm labor program. 

Dock Johnson, West Campton, who re- 
quested I-A-O after receiving his Mancos 
transfer order. The request was denied 

Norman Lewis, Coleville, who had an 
A.W.O.L. record. Lewis has refused to 
transfer. 

Francis Marburg, Powellsville, whose 
transfer order was never Officially ex- 
plained. Marberg himself infers that the 
fact that he lived in Germany for a num- 
ber of years, that Powellsville is in the 
eastern defense zone and that the camp 
has recently been surveyed by Naval In- 
telligence might have something to do 
with it. 

Five C.O.’s in prison who were offered 
parole to Mancos under provisions of the 
special parole order allowing parole to 
CPS. 

Selective Service has stated that it does 
not consider Mancos a punitive institution 
and has emphasized that all men trans- 
ferred there begin with a clean slate regard- 
less of their past C.PS. record. 

“All reports indicate that the 
satisfied,” it said. 


men are 


It’s Your Move, Army 


Some time ago, the N.S.B.R.O. received 
a telegram from an army post at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., stating that Ezra J. Branden- 
burger, “two six four five of Camp six six 
your command” (Norristown Hospital Unit) 
was being held because his furlough papers 
weren’t properly signed. 

The NS.B. telegraphed an explanation 
that the lack of signature was only a tech- 
nical mistake, and Brandenburger was re- 
leased from the guard house. 

The army wasn’t through however. Later 
came a bill for $1.01 for the original tele- 
gram with instructions to take it out of 
Brandenburger’s pay. To this the NSB. 
replied that Brandenburger received po 
which would make the deduction a ita 
difficult. 

Nothing more has been heard to date. 
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S. S. Report —(from page 1) 

registrant to be deferred on_ religious 
grounds must be sincere in his beliefs. The 
only grounds on which conscientious objec- 
tions to war may result in deferred classes 
are religious training and belief. . . .” 

The report then went on to describe the 
classification procedure, including appeal to 
the President. The following was presented 
as the summary of experience of the of- 
ficers who had charge of Presidential ap- 
peals: 

‘The appeals of conscientious objectors 
have presented some of the most trouble- 
some as well as the most interesting ques- 
tions. Here divergent ideas broke sharply 
over that rock of contention presented by 
the congressional language ‘religious train- 
ing and belief.’ Local boards and boards 
of appeal generally brought little sympathy 
to the consideration of these cases 
Many board members held the view that 
such objection must arise from religious 
training and belief in those particular re- 
ligious organizations which make objection 
to war a definite part of their creed. It 
was argued, for example, that a member of 
the Catholic Church could not possibly 
have a basis for conscientious objections. 

“Hearing officers of the Department of 
Justice took a somewhat broader but still 
limited view in their early reports. They 
generally held that the conviction, while 
limited to no particular creed, must never- 
theless rest upon an easily recognizable re- 
ligious background with the definition of 
religion the usual somewhat formal concept. 

“After much consideration we adopted a 
more liberal view, based upon the con- 
clusion that the definitions of religion and 
the variety of religious experience are so 
nearly infinite in number as to make futile 
any attempt to say whether this or that 
one met the law. The practical effect of 
this decision was to say that conscientious 
convictions held by a man reared in the 
environment of a religious civilization and 
exposed, if only subjectively, to its ethical 
concepts, have their roots in the same soil 
from which spring religious convictions, and 
furnish evidence from which may be drawn 
the inference that he recognizes a Deity or a 
power above and beyond the human. This 
view has prevailed.” 

The report revealed that 0.04 per cent 
of all registrants classified—four men out 
of 10,000—were placed in Class IV-E. It 
pointed out, however, that this was not 
indicative of the total number since all 
other bases for deferment were considered 
first. 

Tables were given to show that this per- 
centage had declined from .06 for the pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1941, to a low of 


03 per cent just after Pearl Harbor before 
rising to an overall average 04 per cent. 
Total number of registrants placed in Class 
IV-E as of Nov. 30, 1942, was 10,256. 

After describing the different types of 
work done by the men, the report con- 
cluded: 

“The new type of projects, particularly 
the so-called ‘guinea pig’ experiments, are 
not only of national importance but of the 
widest humanitarian service. They will 
help to build up increasing respect for the 
courage and the seriousness of the con- 
scientious objectors’ convictions. 

“They will associate the conscientious ob- 
jectors with a sense of duty to humanity, 
even though we think him mistaken in the 
specific duty which the conditions of a war 
dedicated to civilization itseli—a type of 
civilization which recognizes the fact of 
conscientious objection and treats it with 
sympathy, instead of with concentration 
— hunger, terror, brutality and firing 
squads. 


Relief Training—(from page 1) 


be located in the Virgin Islands, perhaps 
in connection with the leper colony on St. 
Croix. Rufus King, director of the Puerto 
Rican unit. went down to investigate but 
as yet has submitted no report. 

Epileptic Colony, Skillman, N. J., 25 
men, M.C.C. 

State Home for Retarded Children, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, six to ten men, A.F.S.C. 

State Training School. Lancaster, Ohio, 
ten men, A.FS.C. 

An addition of 32 men for the Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital Unit to secure general 
hospital experience. 

A similar addition of 35 men at the 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chicago. 

It was not certain that men could move 
directly into these new units after the close 
of the training programs and China unit 
this summer. Where a delay occurs in 
opening up a new project, men selected for 
it may be asked to spend the intervening 
time in camp, according to the Special Pro- 
jects Section. 


Other Special Projects 


Requests have been received for three 
new “guinea pig” projects in addition to 
the one at Northwestern University men- 
tioned above. These have not been finally 
approved. 

The U.S. Surgeon General wants from 25 
to 100 C.P.S. volunteers to be infected with 
atypical pneumonia in a test lasting five or 
six weeks. The experiment would vrobably 
be conducted in camp, with Grottoes, Gat- 
linburg, Lyndhurst and Luray mentioned 
as possibilities. The request stated that 
atypical pneumonia had become more 
prominent during the past eight years, now 
accounting for a large proportion of the 
total pneumonia cases in this country. 

Indiana University at Bloomington, Ind.. 
has requested the services of four C.Os 
to test the physiological effects of various 
tynes of hot weather clothing. 

The University of Chicago Medical 
School wants an additional six men for 
high altitude experiments for eight or ten 
weeks. The School, incidentally. praised the 
work of Francis Anderson, C.PS. “guinea 
pig” who volunteered from Camp Merom 
last Winter. 


One Foot m Heaven 


A IV-E registrant named Bible has been 
reclassified as a minister. 


Discharges 


For Military Service 
Downey: Arnold A. Yoder, IA. 
Farnhurst: Martin B. Martin, IAO. 
Gatlinburg: Guy V. Steed, IAQ. 
Kane: Ira L. Martin, IAO. 
West Campton: Edward H. Brown, 


For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: Lewis L. 
Coleville: Leonard N. 
Coshocton: Denver M. Adams. 

Denison: David G. Harns, Clarence King, Ber- 
nard W. Pfeffer, Orpha Wedel, Samuel C. Yoder. 

Downey: Levi 8. Troyer. 

Gatlinburg: Milton A. Stovall. 

Grottoes: Simon C. Troyer. 

Kane: James N. Tate. 

Lapine: Henry Penner. 

Lyndhurst: Arthur L. Pendergrass. 

Marienville: Frederick W. M. Lake. 

Powellsville: Ernest S. Evans. 

Santa Barbara: Robert M. Clausen. 

Sykesville: William G. Rowan, Jr. 

Trenton: Herman T. August. 

Waldport: Glenn K. Miller 

Walhalla: Harry B. Smith. 

West Campton: Lyman B. Cooper, Charles E. 
Gaertner, Joseph L. Giovannangelo, Lawrence R. 
Hamilton, Gorden W. Hatch, Edward D. Horst- 
mann, Frank M. Kent, Jr., Stuart W. Kroll, 
Earl S. LaFountain, Jack S. Morganrath, James 
A. Tempest. 

For Oce Pp i 1 R 
Dane County, Wis. 


Hartman. 
Hill City: 


IAO. 


Anderson. 


Burbank. 





(C.P.S. Farmer): Lowell H. 


Carl I. Christner. 
North Fork: Wilbur D. Friesen. 
Wellston: Ellis F. Wieseman. 
Transferred to C.P.S. Reserve (over 38) 
Coleville: Walking Jerusalem. 
Cooperstown: Francis H. Henderson. 
Denison: John W. Wenger. 
Fort Collins: Pete C. Siebert. 
Grottoes: Joseph H. Yoder. 
Hill City: Otis E. Mountcastle. 
Luray: David E. Peachy. 
North Fork: Rudolph Speiser. 
Wells Tannery: Enos Borkholder. 
Walked Out 


Alexian Brothers Hospital : 
Big Flats: Fred Opielowski. 


C.0.s and the Law 


Arthur G. Billings, 31, Kansas Unitarian, 
is asking the U. 8. Supreme Court for a 
legal decision on the army’s practice of 
considering a man inducted regardless of 
whether or not he takes the oath of al- 
legiance. 

Billings has been in the post guard- 
house at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., for about 
a year following his refusal to take the 
army oath or be finger-printed. Denied a 
IV-E classification because he wasn’t con- 
sidered religious, he went to the induction 
station for a physical examination ap- 
parently with the belief he would be re- 
jected. 

The Kansas City, Mo., district court 
denied a writ of habeas corpus, holding that 
he was subject to military law, that “The 
question is not close enough even to be 
debatable,” and “After a draftee has re- 
ported to a reception center and has been 
subjected to his physical and other exami- 
nations, has passed said examination and 
has been notified of his acceptance, the 
giving of an oath and admonition that you 
are now in the army, constitutes mere 
formality.” 

The decision was upheld by the circuit 
court of appeals. No decision will be made 
on his application to the U. S. Supreme 
Court until that body reconvenes this fall. 

Billings was a former member of the 
U. 8. Diplomatic Service, spending three 
years in Russia and two in France. 

Walter F. Gormly whose case was de- 
scribed in the last issue of THe Reporter, 
is also asking the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari, it was learned. Gormly, under 


John Marshall. 


a five years sentence for refusal to report 
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to C.PS., is questioning the constitutionality 
of the Selective Service Act. 

Another application for habeas corpus 
on the part of Irving Ravin of Boston was 
also denied by a district court. The court 
dismissed the petition without a hearing 
on its merits, ruling that a writ cannot 
be granted one confined under an indict- 
ment. Ravin had refused induction into 
tue army after being denied a L[V-F status 


* * * . 

The Department of Justice has announced 
that up to June 30, only 877 men had been 
convicted for refusing to register under the 
Selective Service Act, comparing with about 
10,000 prosecutions for similar offenses in 
the last war. 

“Not many more than 100” of these were 
estimated to be conscientious objectors. 

The Department said that in all, 7,190 
were investigated by the F.B.I. after fail- 
ure to register but 5,455 of these complied 
with the law as soon as it was explained 
to them, 383 submitted to induction with- 
out prosecution, 433 were found to be in- 
eligible and 40 persons were freed after 
grand jury investigations. 


In Prison 


Charles F. Palmer, who is visiting C.O. 
pr isoners as the result of a “Quaker con- 
cern,” has spent five days each at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., and Danbury, Conn., and is now 
touring midwest institutions. 

Meanwhile Samual Evans, who was re- 
leased from Camp Coshocton for physical 
reasons, has joined the NS.B. staff as a 
prison visitor. Evans has had considerable 
experience in social work. 

Charles Palmer reported that there were 
110 C.0.s at Danbury and 25 at Lewisburg, 
not including Jehovah’s Witnesses. In both 
places he said authorities had “a real in- 
terest in the C.O. men under their care.” 

All C.O.s at Danbury were working at 
the time of his visit while at Lewisburg 
some of the men were work-striking over 
the racial situation in the prison. 

“This has led to the segregation of the 
men in a large dormitory with the re- 
striction of privileges,” he reported. “In- 
stead of two letters a week out and seven 
in, only one each way is allowed. All read- 
ing matter is denied. No visitors are al- 
lowed. Outdoor exercise is limited to a 
half hour daily. 

“The room shared by these boys is a 
large, airy dormitory equipped with spring 
cots with good mattresses. Provision for 
cleanliness is adequate, although showers 
are provided only once a week. The meals 
are not restricted. 

“Although the work-strikers are denied 
visitors, I was allowed to be with them 
on several occasions, an aggregate of six 
hours. I suggested the presence of an of- 
ficer, but the Warden said this would be 
entirely unnecessary. Four of them met 
me with some show of hostility, but as 
time passed this entirely disappeared, and 
I felt they were all glad that I came. No 
C.O. refused to see me, and all seemed to 
be glad to visit with me. Unusual cour- 
tesies were extended by the administration 
in this as in all other matters.” 

In general, he said that authorities had 
given him complete freedom to go any- 
where or visit anyone he wanted, that at 
no time had they attempted to hide any- 
thing from him, and that he was impressed 
with the sincerity of the Prison Bureau 
staff. 

Although primarily concerned about the 
C.O.s in prison, a number of non-C.0.s have 


also asked for interviews with him, he re- 
vealed. 
Hunger Strike 


James W. Ball, C.O. absolutist now serv- 
ing his second sentence for refusing to have 
anything to do with conscription, was re- 
ported to have conducted a month-long 
hunger strike during July. 

According to letters received by F.O.R. 
members, Ball began his fast, unannounced, 
the day after he was committed to the 
county jail in Jackson, Miss., July 2. He 
was transferred to Texarkana July 30, ap- 
parently ceasing his fast immediately after 
arrival. Just before the transfer, he wrote: 

“So far I’m still on my feet but quite weak 

so that I lie down a great part of the time. 
Everything will be OK in the end, I be- 
lieve, for it was God’s will that I do this 
fasting, although it is not easy to do it. 
Not until I received my sentence did the 
call cow to protest against the injustice 
which our government is doing in removing 
men from occupations to which they have 
been called by God.” 

Ball originally served a term of a year 
and a day for refusal to register. On July 
1 he was sentenced to five years for refusal 
to report to C.P.S. over his claim that the 
cooperative farm at Wesson, Miss., started 
by himself and Arle Brooks, was essential 
work, 

At Springfield 


At the Federal Medical Center at Spring- 
field, Mo., Stanley Murphy and Louis Tay- 
lor were still being carried on a patient 
status, although “not on a psychotic status,” 
according to the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

The men are in separate rooms and free 
to enjoy all the privileges accorded pa- 
tients, the Bureau stated. The offer of 
jobs in the institution, along with the 100 
or so other normal prisoners, is still being 
made. 

The Bureau admitted that both men had 
been confined to “strip cells” for a short 
period. A “strip cell” is a room completely 
devoid of furniture. Its inmates are not 
even allowed clothes. 

Caleb Foote, Northern California F.O.R. 
secretary, was sentenced to six months in 
MeNeil Island, Wash., Penitentiary for re- 
fusal to report to C.PS. 

The following C.Os have been ordered 
paroled from prison from July 28 to Aug. 
4 under the terms of Executive Order 8641 
providing for special parole for violators of 
the Selective Service Act: 

Fred Victory, Milan to I-A-O. 

John V. Long, El Reno to I-A-O. 

Vernon A. Johnston, Sandstone to Hill 
City. 
Wallace E. Russell, 
ston. 

Arthur A. Dole, Ashland to Powellsville. 

Chester B. Johnson, Sandstone to Well- 
ston. 

Eugene A. Merriman, El] Reno to Col- 
orado Springs. 


Sandstone to Well- 


. * 


The following men, designated as C.0.s 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between July 20 and Aug. 2 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. 
(The names do not include a list of 35 
Jehovah’s Witnesses imprisoned during this 
period. 

Didn't Report for Physical Examination 

Stanley Fishman, N. Y.—Danbury, 3 yrs. 

Herman N. Heubner, N. Y.—Danbury, 3 yrs. 
Didn’t Report for Army Induction 

Jerome Atkins, Breet. N. Y.—Danbury, 

Clyde D. Austin, N. hye pe 30 mos. 

Joseph M. Czarniecki, Yr —Danbury, 30 mos. 


Lee W. Durling, New York, NX Y¥.—Danbury, 4 yrs. 
Norman B. Gesner, Conn.—Danbury, 3 yrs. 


3 yrs 


Hal M. Lasky, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Danbury, 3 yrs. 


Elmer J. Nielsen, Cal.—MeNeil Island, 18 mos. 

Harold B. Rusher, Dayton, O. —Ashland, 5 yrs. 

Donald F. Woolnough, Bayville, N. Y.—Danbury, 
yrs. 


Fall Transfers 


Several hundred men will be transferring 
out of the west coast camps after the close 
of the fire season this fall, it is estimated by 
the N.S.B.R.O. Specal Projects Section. 

Most of the men will go into special proj- 
ects as soon as they can be released from fire 
duties. 

The Section emphasized that, because of 
the size of the expected movement, men 
should decide now what they want to do 
so that the agencies, the N.S.B.R.O. and 
Selective Service can meet the requests 
satisfactorily. 

Within a month, men who wish to transfer 
should be ready to make definite applica- 
tions to specific types of projects. Choices 
available include state mental hospitals, in 
either east or west, agriculture experiment 
stations, dairy herd testing, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U. S. Weather Bureau, medical 
and nutritional experiments. 

“Preferences for particular projects or 
locations will; be honored so far as possible,” 
stated Barrett Hollister, head of the Sec- 
tion, “but men should also list second and 
third choices within the type of work they 
have selected in order to be safe. 

“If men record their preferences as soon 
as possible, we should be able to open up 
the right units to supply that preference. 
It should be pointed out, however, that once 
a man submits his name for a project, he 
should not change it except for an emer- 
gency reason.” 


Government Notes 


A number of recent predictions have been 
made regarding the drafting of pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers. 

Selective Service has announced that 
fathers may be drafted after October 1, but 
indicated that no great number would be 
called immediately and that every effort 
would be made first to exhaust the list of 
those without dependents. 

Senator Wheeler. Montana, whose bill to 
defer fathers at least until the beginning of 
the year was approved by the Military 
Affairs Committee, immediately protested. 

This was seconded soon afterwards by 
Representative May, Kentucky, chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
who is p repeat to set a definite limit on 
the size of the armed forces, probably at 
ten million. and 
of pre-Pearl Har 


rohibit entirely the draft 
r fathers. 
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N.S.B. Staff 


Barrett Hollister, now head of _ the 
Special Projects Section of the N.S.B.R.O., 
will assume the duties of administrative as- 
sistant to Paul Comly French this month. 
He will sueceed C. L. Graber who is leav- 
ing to work with the M.C.C. in its foreign 
relief and training program. 

In addition to Claude Shotts, Special 
Projects will be handled by Dean Sheffer 
and Gordon Alderfer, both assignees, the 
later returning from the college training 
unit at Goshen, Ind. 


Italian Internees 


Some 400 Italian war internees are now 
working for the U. S. Forest Service on 
projects much similar to those of C.PS. 

At present the men are located in eight 
camps in Idaho and Montana. Some of the 
reports of their work, received by Forest 
Service, include: 

“The camp is proceeding well. All of the 
internees enjoy their work with an ever 
growing interest which they seem to dis- 
play with a tireless will toward learning 
and alacrity for suggestions. 

“Last Sunday after attending religious 
services (in town) they joined the Ki- 
wanians in erecting the caretaker’s home 
at the Rock Springs health camp. This 
camp is being erected for undernourished 
children.” 

Another read “One crew of 25 men is 
working blister rust and is doing a very 
good job. They have picked up the work 
very easily. Three crews on brush are 
doing better each week.” 

And a third: “Last Sunday a truck load 
of men went in to church and 16 of them 
under Captain X remained there to work 
voluntarily at resiiingling the church roof; 
they were brought back to camp by mem- 
bers of the church’s council at. 5 p.m.” 


Clippings Wanted 


The NS.B.R.O. is interested in rounding 
out its file of newspaper clippings. 

If anyone sees clippings either in ref- 
erence to or of interest to C.P.S. men, please 
mail, care of THe Reporter, either the clip- 
ping or a copy. 


Employee Layoff 


The intermittent problem of C.P.S. men 
replacing regular employes has raised its 
head in the Trenton, N. D., camp. 

There, the camp reported, three Civil 
Service tractor operators were laid off and 
campers assigned to take their places. 

According to a statement signed by 
campers, “The principle at stake is Bed 

namely, that unpaid conscripted men in 
Civilian Public Service should not displace 
paid labor. To violate this principle is to 
establish a dangerous precedent.” 

Copies of the statement were sent to the 
N.S.B.R.O. and members of its board, the 
NC.C.O., the project superintendent, the 
regional office of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, to the C.1.0., A.F.of L., and U.M.W. 


W ellstown Answer 


Two weeks ago, Congressman Albert J. 
Engel of Michigan referred to Selective 
Service charges that Wellston campers were 
living the “life of Riley.” 


This week Wellston replied. Answering 
specific accusations, it stated: 

Some campers do have their own cars 
but usually drive no further than an A 
card and one liberty per week after work 
will allow them. 

Several men have worked on nearby farms 
but during their free time. 

Furlough time is determined by Selective 
Service. Wellston abides by the rules. 

The flag does not hang 24 hours a day 
but is taken down each night at sunset. 

At 7:50 a.m. Sunday when the com- 
plainant passed the camp, the men were 
not still -in bed but at breakfast, which is 
why they weren’t visible. 

The camp welcomes an investigation of 
personnel or policies at any time. 


r, Dakin Ill 


Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, the NS.B.R.O.’s 
Interpreter to the Churches, has under- 
gone a severe operation at the Columbia 
Hospital in Milwaukee and is now re- 
covering. 

Dr. Dakin came down with yellow jaun- 
dice about nine weeks ago while traveling 
for the N.S.B.R.O. and spent some time in 
the camp infirmary at Fort Collins, Colo. 


C.P.S. Star 


Most men in C.PS. are not in favor of 
an alternative window placard fer C.FS. 
homes, if the comments on the proposal re- 
ceived by the N.S.B.R.O. are an accurate 
sample. 

Three or four expressed themselves in 
favor of the whole thing. More were will- 
ing to approve if the Christian flag was not 
used as the motif, pointing to the fact that 
there were Jews and other non-Christians in 
camp. 

Bulk of the replies, however, listed cate- 
gorically that windows were hard to re- 
place in wartime, that the star would be 
simply advertising conscription, and that 
C.P.S. men should oppose any flag waving 
in general. 


From the Papers 


An A.P. story from Albany, N. Y.: 

“Attorney-General Nathaniel L. Goldstein 
has ruled that New York civil service em- 
ployees classified as conscientious objectors 
under selective service retain job rights only 
if inducted into the armed forces for non- 
combat duty. 

“They lose them if sent to civilian camps, 
he added. The opinion was requested by 
Joseph Schechter, counsel to the State Civil 
Service Department.” 


From an editorial in the Fox Valley Mivr- 
ror, Carpentersville, Ill., after referring to 
a news story describing the closing of the 
China unit and training program as “a 
= sponsored by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
vell. 


“If any man had proposed that we, the 
plain, middle-class folks of this country, 
be taxed to coddle and comfort the ‘con- 
scientious objectors——those who have 
availed themselves of the tolerance of the 
people of this country to avoid going to 
war, though they seem to thrive and prosper 
because of the liberties that other wars have 
won for us—his political career would have 
ended then and there. 

“But no man has dared to do that. 

“It was a woman who asked of Congress 
a huge appropriation to provide college 





courses for such as these, make them com- 
fortable on other ways, and then, finally, 
used them on tours through Europe... . 

“At present, it is said that there are 
6,700 men of draft age classified as ‘con- 
scientious objectors’ now engaged in for- 
estry, irrigation, dairy farming, and other 
similar occupations. 

“Those are good places to put them; 
spots for them to be in. 
there.” 


fine 
Let them stay 


From an AP. story from Baltimore: 

“The State has been compelled to refuse 
admission of new patients to its mental 
institutions since Monday (Aug. 2) because 
of shortage of help, Dr. George H. Preston, 
commissioner of mental hygiene, said yes- 
terday. 


From an editorial, the Washington Post: 


“The first acts of the new military gover- 
nor of Sicily, Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, 
are in decisive contrast to the vacillations 
and compromises in North Africa. 

“He has dissolved all the Fascist organ- 
izations. He has followed this up by pro- 
mulgating freedom of religious worship, 
annulling all measures of discrimination on 
the basis of race, creed, or color, and estab- 
lishing—within the limits of military safety 
—freedom of speech and a free press.” 


From a letter to the editor, Boston, Mass., 


Zions Herald: 


“Incidentally, a finer group of young men 
cannot be found than you will see on a 
visit to a C.PS. camp. The writer recently 
made such a visit. Not once did he hear 
the faintest suggestion of profanity, loud 
talk or off-color language. The boys are 
gentlemen. Very few of them use tobacco 
or alcohol. They are such young men as 
you will find in youth groups in our 
churches.” 


Hospital Education 


A joint meeting of representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Public Health, Selec- 
tive Service, and the N.S.B.R.O. has settled 
details for a basic orientation course for all 
hospital assignees. 

A minimum of 12 hours instruction within 
the first three weeks was suggested, with 
more advanced courses to be arranged 
locally during the men’s free time. 

A list of 23 books, comprising an intro- 
duction to mental hospital techniques was 
recommended for purchase by the hospitals. 
The group also suggested a basic reading 
list to be sent to all camps and a bibliog- 
raphy for futher study by hospital men. 





